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D ear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


| I ended the last News-Letrer on the 
note of “crisis”. I did this deliberately, 
not in order to ‘strike an alarmist note, 
but rather to signify a development with- 
n the life of the Church in Nigeria. For 
ore than one hundred years that 
hurch has been growing, sometimes 
lickly, sometimes slowly, but always 
wing. Almost’ we can speak of the 
measured tread of its advance, so much 
indeed that many have assumed an 
‘itability about the emergence of a 
istian Nigeria, itself in turn part of 
2 Christan West Africa. That remains 
t possibility. What we are seeing 
clearly to-day, what we ought 
ys to have seen, is that there is 
nothing inevitable about the realization 
of the possibility. 
poy we confront the fact that there 
are tremendous forces at work in society 
self, and indeed within the Church, 
lich threaten its growth and obstruct 
$ witness. The time of testing, of sift- 
has come. That is the sense in 
hich I have used the word “crisis” 
cause our times are in God’s hands, 
luding our times of testing, this is 
‘something to regret. But it does call 
the bracing of ourselves to a new 
ence, we of the Church of Nigeria, 
her our membership be by natural 
h or by adoption and by chosen 
ship, for we share one calling. 


| this I have linked with the thought 
laptism, as readers of the last News- 

. will remember. We need, I 
‘rescue our understanding of 
tro m the limited meaning it 


_ RESPONSIBLE RESPONSE 


(1) Through the University Colleges 
(2) Through the Theological Colleges 


(a) Training for evangelism 
(b) Training for pastorate 
(c) Training for unity 
(3) Through Missionary Outreach 


bears for most of us. All too commonly 
it speaks to us solely of the Christian’s 
status. While, of course, it includes that, 
yet its deepest meaning points to the 
dynamic idea of movement out to 
Mission. We are baptized into Mission 
and the sign of the Cross under which 
we are enlisted into the Mission looks 
forward to the Cross we have to share, 
as well as backward to the Cross by 
which we have been rescued. 


The crisis of the Church in Nigeria at 
this stage in its history is the crisis of 
baptism coming alive to its members as 
the meaning both of the Church and of 
each individual Christian. Only those 
who understand this for themselves will 
be able to enter with the Church of 
Nigeria into the sifting, testing days that 
lie ahead. 


THE MUSLIM PROBE 


In this News-Letrer I would invite 
you to look at one aspect of this testing 
which I referred to last month, an 
aspect which is engaging the anxious 
attention of many Christians in Nigeria— 
the increasing impact being made by 
Islam upon the peoples of the forest and 
coastal belt of West Africa in general, 
and of Nigeria in particular. 


If you have not yet acquired a copy of 
the Research Pamphlet produced by the 
International Missionary Council en- 
titled The Christian Church and Islam 
in West Africa, I would urge you to do 
so, for I know no other publication 
which, within so short a space, conveys 
so vividly the contemporary meeting of 
Christianity and Islam and the inter- 


action of both with the traditional re- 
ligious beliefs of the peoples of West 
Africa. The author, Dr. Spencer Trim- 
ingham, is a profound student of Islam, 
has behind him extensive experience as 
a missionary, and does not believe in 
pulling his punches. You may not like 
all his body blows, but the important 
thing is to see whether you can get up 
again before the referee counts ten ! 
There are still far too many responsible 
Christians in West Africa, Africans and 
foreign missionaries, who have not seen 
the need even to get into the ring. 


There is no question but that Islam is 
making a very considerable impact upon 
parts of West Africa which, until 
recently, were outside the range of its 
influence. A very real danger is that the 
Christian Church will react to this im- 
pact in the wrong way, seeking to meet 
what is felt to be a challenge by trying 
to discredit the challenger. The old- 
style offensive debate, barren of any- 
thing but increased resentment and mis- 
understanding, is still all too commonly 
the first resort of Christians when 
alarmed by the inroads of Islam. 


As I will show, in a moment, there is 
an immensely important place for 
Christian ‘“‘ Apologetics”, and for the 
provision of help to Christians to “ have 
a reason for the faith that is in them”. 
But it cannot be too frequently insisted 
that, as Temple Gairdner said long ago, 
“The Spirit of Jesus is the only asset of 
the Church”. A _ Spirit-inspired com- 
munity, men and women “ walking in 
the Spirit”, far from having anything to 
fear from Islam, will have an attracting 
power to many Muslims and to. even 
more of those who, all over Africa to- 
day, listen to the appeals of the Muslim 
and the Christian, and are still halting 
between two opinions. The _ barren 
futility of the old argumentative 
approach cannot be exposed too 
strongly. It is fatally easy to win an 
argument and lose your man. The love 
of Christ has better ways than that. In 
passing let me recommend again that 
truly creative and most stimulating book 
by Dr. Kenneth Cragg, The Call of the 
Minaret, which has blazed a trail of love 
and mutual respect into the fotest of our 
misunderstandings of the Muslim mind 
and of the Muslim’s misunderstanding 
of the Christian Gospel. 


On this whole question of the impact 
of Islam in West Africa, proportion is 


needed if those concerned with the wit- ' 


ness of the Church to the Gospel are 
to deploy their energies aright. As 
Dr. Trimingham makes clear, there are 


many areas in West Africa in wh 
Islam, at the moment, is making neith 
impact nor headway. There are vz 
areas which are quite uncommitted — 
to choice between Christianity a 
Islam. This fact alone should prev 
the Church from adopting a defeatist 
even defensive attitude. But,-of cour 
the implication is that the Church 
do something about these uncommitt 
areas. Dr. Trimingham’s statement * 
“viewed as a whole, Christianity sho 
little impulse to expand any fur 
through the impulse of the Afric 
Church” is still substantially true. 
some ways that is the most serio 
“crisis” of the Church in West Afri 
There are, indeed, some outstandi 
exceptions to that judgment. “ View 
as a whole”, however, there is too mu 
a in it for any of us to be comfo 
able. 


Islam’s impact upon West Africa cé 
be seen in the following ways. 


(a) ‘“‘A black man’s religion ”’ 


In many an African community 
forces making for change have unsettl 
men’s minds and~ loosened the hold 
traditional religious beliefs. Into th 
spiritual vacuum Islam comes with tl 
offer of religious reinforcement whi 
is able to accommodate itself easily | 
the African way of life. The proud clai 
of the Muslim that his religion is “ TI 
black man’s religion” is not witho’ 
appeal on the basis of proved experienc 
The elaborate organizational paraphe 
nalia of the Christian Church is n 
always conducive to evangelism, thous 
our ecclesiastical organizers, ecumenic 
and otherwise, will rarely admit the fac 


(b) Adjutant of empire | 


The colonial policy of the Westet 
powers in the past fifty years has great 
facilitated the extension of Islamic it 
fluence. The administrator’s primal 
concern was peace and order. TI 
Muslim conception of the ruler, and tl 
local embodiments of that conceptic 
which were to hand in the Musli 
kingdoms of the Western Sudan, fro: 
French Guinea, through Songhai + 
Bornu, were congenial to Western a 
ministrators for whom the complic: 
tions of African tribal law and custo) 
offered no comparable alternative ; 
instruments of rule. In the sequel it 
obvious how great a prestige value tl 
Muslim Chief would have and how th 
would tend, with time, to win tt 
adhesion of his pagan subjects. Isla 
spread in many parts of West Afric 
precisely in the same way as Christiani 


| 


= 


pré ead in many parts of Europe between 
e years 600-1000 A.D. | 


Symbol of freedom 


movement of all the West African 
ries towards political independ- 
has suddenly brought out into the 
n the strength of Islam in Nigeria and 
ra Leone. In Nigeria the Federal 
ne Minister is a Muslim. In the 
rthern Region Muslim influence is 
mount. In the Western Region a 
istian Premier deems it expedient to 
© to a mosque for the main religious 
celebrations of Regional Independence. 
it reference is not made in condemna- 
but only to illustrate Islamic influ- 
Be. 

Meanwhile the influence which 
christians might properly exercise in the 
tical life of the country by virtue of 
bers, education and ability, tends 
be frittered away in party strife. Or 
it seems. Perhaps, however, these 
the growing pains of parliamentary 
ocracy, a form of political organiza- 
| which historically has developed 
m the basis of a Christian understand- 
g of the nature of man and society. The 
liamentary form of government will 
ainly have to undergo severe testing 
the various West African territories. 
hose who can appreciate the great his- 
¢ adventure whereby the Christian 
th has sought to inform a culture and 
duld its social and political institu- 
s will not lightly surrender this task 
Islam in West Africa. African 
ticians need our prayers and our 
Impathetic understanding of their 
problems, and not the kind of unimagi- 
Mative commentary which sometimes 
ippears in the British press, when West 
“itican matters are under review. 


i) Anew approach 


Dr. Trimingham has the following 
fomment on another aspect of the influ- 
ice Of Islam. He writes: 


__ “In regions where Islam is consolidated, 
gion is a closed question. Islam is 
pted on authority, and to repudiate it is 
sachery to the community. But in regions 
mere Islam and Western culture pene- 
ted at the same time a new attitude to- 
rds religion has made its appearance, 
as_ personal religious adherence. 
igion is not thought of as something 
manen' eee oy birth, but an open 
stion ut which the individual may 
_ amy opinion he pleases. Where 
mm secularist influence is strongest, 
ng the Yoruba, individual changes of 
; allegiance can take place without 
ning the fabric of society or menac- 
y , and many Yoruba 


families have Muslim, Christian and pagan 
members.” 

Dr. Trimingham cites this development 
as helping to explain the success achieved 
by Ahmadiya missionaries in West 
Africa, a success which seems to be 
limited to areas such as have just been 
described. I would add that one result 
of this is an increasing tendency towards 
religious syncretism which presents a 
further challenge to the thinking of 
Christians. 


(e) Propaganda 


Finally there is the very obvious im- 
pact which is being registered by the 
clever use which Muslims are making of 
the radio and the press. Anyone who 
has observed this activity of Muslim 
propagandists can readily understand 
the dismay which it has produced in the 
minds of many Christians and not least 
of the clergy. How can it be countered ? 
The natural human reaction is to try to 
retort “in kind”. 


Christians must certainly make full 
use of both radio and press. In regard 
to the radio, good progress has already 
been made. It remains true that there 
are techniques which have to be 
mastered. A good deal of research 
will be needed, there will be call 
for generous co - operation between 
Christians of different denominations, 
and some readiness by those in author- 
ity in the Churches to release from other 
urgent and important duties men who 
can be trained to make the best use of 
these methods of communication. Again 
a beginning has been made. 


RESPONSIBLE RESPONSE 


There remains, however, a much 
longer term undertaking, in part intel- 
lectual and in part pastoral, and in both 
respects evangelistic, without which a 
programme of propaganda will be of 
small avail, and could be self-defeating. 
The intellectual task is that of producing 
a Christian “apologetic”, a presenta- 
tion of the Christian case which will show 
the fundamental relevance of the Gospel 
to the contemporary needs not only of 
individuals, but of society, a presenta- 
tion which will show the Christian as 
able to “ out-think” the non-Christian 
world. While such an “apologetic” 
will be able to draw upon all the re- 
sources of the Christian world, it must 
be so orientated as to be seen by West 
Africans as meaningful for them. The 
pastoral task will be the very difficult 
and costly one of evangelizing the 
Church so that the Church itself can be 
the kind of community which is attrac- 


tive in itself and from which spon- 
taneously there will come an outflow of 
evangelistic zeal towards non-Christians 
— in a word a Christian Community 
which is able in some real measure to 
“ out-live” and “out-love” the non- 
Christian world. 


All this represents, as I have said, a 
long term undertaking. Needless to say 
there are those in the Church in Nigeria, 
in West Africa as a whole, who are alive 
to these two needs. What, I suggest, is 
called for is a far more determined 
effort than has yet been made to infect 
the Church as a whole with the import- 
ance of this long-term undertaking, 
something which is vastly more import- 
ant for the life of the Christian com- 
munity than erecting and furnishing 
church buildings, multiplying schools and 
concentrating the energies of the clergy 
on managing them. All of these activi- 
ties are so very obvious and some are 
important. The danger is that they will 
be no more than an attempt to continue 
the momentum of past activities when 


the real challenge to the Church lies. 


somewhere else. 


If I presume thus to address our 
fellow-Christians in West Africa it is not 
to single them out for a peculiar respon- 
sibility. What is true of the Church in 
West Africa is something which in com- 
parable terms is the urgent summons to 
the Church in other parts of the world, 
a summons which, be it noted, is being 
increasingly heeded. There are no 
grounds for despair but plenty of them 
for a call to fresh dedication and greater 
devotion to the Church’s primary task 
of witness. 


With all this in mind let me cite three 
ways in which the Church in West Africa 
is well-placed to press forward with this 
long-term undertaking, an undertaking 
which will be the creative response of 
the Church to each of those “crises ” 
referred to at the end of the last News- 
LETTER, and not least to the “crisis” 
considered at the beginning of this one— 
the “crisis” presented by the increasing 
impact of Islam. 


(1) Through the University Colleges 


First I would note the very great im- 
portance for the Church of the Univer- 
sity Colleges of West Africa. During 
my recent visit I had the great good for- 
tune to visit Fourah Bay College, Sierra 
Leone ; Cuttington College, Liberia ; the 
University 
University College, Ibadan. In each 
case I was able to meet those of the 
faculty who were teaching Christian 


College of Ghana; and 


cerned, and in the case of the Unive 
sity College of Ghana I was the guest 
the head of the Theological Faculty f 
a fortnight. I made the most of th 
opportunities to become as familiar 
possible with the kind of task bei 
undertaken by these teachers of theolo 
and the sort of difficulties which co 
front them. 


I wonder how widely it is realized j 
how remarkable a fact it is that W 
Africa should possess this string 
University centres in all of which m 
can study Christian theology as a su 
ject carrying recognized academic stat 
The way is open, that is to say, for 
intellectual presentation of the Christiz 
faith to meet the challenge of other i 
tellectual disciplines and to make its ow 
challenge to them, both parties gainir 
from the encounter. There are mar 
Universities in the world in which th 
is not the case, many in which at tl 
level of intellectual discussion the Chris 
ian case goes by default. In West Africa 
great opportunity has been provided f 
the Christian Church, an opportunity, t 
the way, which is in each case, though | 
different ways, a by-product of the mi 
sionary enterprise. In the case « 
Fourah Bay College, and Cuttingtc 
College, missionary initiative brougl 
the colleges into existence.. In the ca: 
of the University Colleges of Ghana an 
Nigeria, local African Christian opinic 
was insistent that these University Co 
leges should provide scope for high 
Studies in the Christian religion. T 
make this claim in no way detracts fro: 
the tribute which should be paid to tt 
West African Governments for their ri 
cognition of the place of theologic 
studies in higher education. 


It is of great importance that tk 
Church in West Africa should remai 
continuously alive to the greatness of th 
opportunity. Here should be one pr 
mary source from which a Christia 
“apologetic” in relation to Islam an 
Secularism and other “isms” can t 
built up. Here should be a place « 
resort to which Christian leaders in We: 
Africa can naturally turn for advice o 
the theological problems confronting ar 
Church, and more particularly a Chure 
in a predominantly non-Christian et 
vironment. Be it noted, in passing, th: 
these University Colleges also contai 
not a few men of deep Christian cot 
viction, in other faculties besides that ¢ 
theology, whose wisdom is readily avai 
able to the leaders of the Church. — 


It is a curious. and rather D 


~ 


menon to note to how small an 


ned Sid iene or otherwise, to 
urgently practical problems is not 
ized. This is at once an im- 
ishment of the Church leadership 
rned and a deprivation of Christian 
Ogians from access to “real life” 
iblems which should be the staple 
food of real theology. 


In n West Africa, in particular, the con- 
tion which the Theological Facul- 
f these Universities could make to- 
a Christian “apologetic” in 
tion to Islam is obvious. Already 
t notable work of a fundamental 
character has, in this connexion, been 
lone by Dr. Parrinder at the University 
College of Ibadan. A demand for such 
ip would be a great stimulus to all the 
culties concerned. 


here is another reason why the 
ches of West Africa should be 
e to the importance of these Univer- 
ty Colleges with their Theological 

ulties. In some academic and 
tical circles there is a disposition on 
le part of unfriendly observers to ask 
fhether the output of these Theological 
Faculties really justifies the budgetary 
penditure required. At the moment it 
to be admitted that, with a few ex- 
tions, the Churches are not able to 
Or oduce potential candidates for the 
Ministry who are up to the standard of 
‘ Waivers degree in theology. 


As things are, these Theological Facul- 
ties are primarily concerned to teach 
“Teligious knowledge” to future 

achers. This is an immensely import- 
ant task and is directly related to the 

ilding up within the Church of a com- 
stent teaching body which will be able, 
ong other things, to play its part in 
ining Christians to have a reason for 
¢ hope that is in them. 


This whole development, whereby 
wly but surely the clergy of the 
urches in West Africa are being out- 
Stanced in distinctively theological 
ring by many of the laity, poses very 
questions for the future. Very 
will depend upon the humility of 
b leas and laity so that this un- 
ote may yield its fruits 
“eg of God and not to the 


encouraging development, of which 
signs already, is that some of 
will, after a 


period of teaching, offer themselves for 


ordination. 

Meanwhile the University Colleges are 
doing what they can to encourage the 
Churches by providing facilities for 
training ordinands. At Fourah Bay 
College, a diploma course of two years 
is provided for ordinands who do not 
propose to go forward to a degree. At 
Cuttington College, and at the Univer- 
sity College of Ghana, B.D. courses are 
provided, and a B.D. course is likely to 
be started at the University College, 
Ibadan, in the near future. The demand 
for these facilities is still unhappily 
small, so small indeed that theological 
professors in West Africa can be found 
arguing, not indeed without substantial 
justification, that a good theological 
degree is an admirable preparation for 
a career in the Civil Service or politics ! 
There is much to be said for the con- 
tention, one which was, needless to say, 
axiomatic in the Universities of 
Medizval Europe, however unfamiliar 
and slightly suspect it may be to-day ! 


The great opportunity provided by 
these University Colleges remains and it 
is much to be hoped that the links 
between them and the Churches will be 
progressively strengthened to the great 
advantage of all concerned. 


(2) Through the Theological Colleges 


A second way in which the Church in 
West Africa is well-placed in regard to 
its long-term undertaking is in the 
centres for training men for the ministry. 
In addition to the Divinity School which 
is part of Cuttington College, and the 
diploma facilities at Fourah Bay Col- 
lege, there are three Union Theological 
Colleges already in existence, one at 
Kumasi in Ghana (Methodist and Pres- 
byterian), and two in Nigeria, one at 
Ibadan (Anglican and Methodist) and one 
at Umuahia (Anglican, Methodist and 
Presbyterian). A further Union: Theo- 
logical College is projected in Northern 
Nigeria, to be opened in 1959. I had no 
opportunity of visiting Kumasi or the 
very well-equipped Baptist Seminary at 
Ogbomosho but I was able to visit what 
is now the Union Theological College, 
Ibadan, Immanuel College, and the Col- 
lege at Umuahia, to meet the Principal- 
designate of the Union College in North- 
ern Nigeria, and to take part in a con- 
ference of those concerned with the 
training of the ministry, held in Ibadan 
and sponsored by the Theological 
Faculty there. 

If I concentrate here upon the centres 
for training men for the ordained minis- 
try, I am not underestimating the very 


important work being done in the train- 
ing of catechists, those devoted men who, 
at the moment, carry so large a part of 
the practical responsibility for pastoral 
care and evangelistic work in innumer- 
able congregations throughout West 
Africa. This great company of paid lay 
agents of the Church are, in theory, no 
substitute for the ordained ministry. In 
practice, however, although unable to 
administer the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion, they are the only pastoral and 
evangelistic ministry vast numbers of 
Christians in West Africa ever experi- 
ence. Their existence, their terms of 
service, the needs they meet, the needs 
they cannot meet, represent one of the 
biggest unsolved problems of the Church 
in West Africa. I am not forgetting 
their vital place in the present scheme of 
things, if I here concentrate on the col- 
leges training men for the ministry. 
These Training Colleges have them- 
selves a three-fold task, very far from 
easy to fulfil, and calling for the under- 


standing prayer of all who care for the 


Church in West Africa. 


(a) Training for evangelism 


There is first of all their task in help- 
ing to produce a Christian “ apologetic ”. 
This they can do by relating the specifi- 
cally intellectual task performed by the 
University Faculties to the actual situa- 
tions facing Christians in towns and vil- 
lages. In this task close liaison with the 
Universities will be called for and close 
liaison with the clergy and teachers. and 
catechists at work in towns and villages. 
Only by the sustained effort at liaison in 
_ both these directions can the teaching 
work of the colleges be relevant to their 
“ apologetic ” responsibility. 

At the All-Africa Conference at 
Ibadan held in January, several speakers 
referred to the fact that Muslims seemed 
to know much more about Christianity 
than Christians knew about Islam. 
Several years ago Dr. Trimingham re- 
marked on the same fact. The gratitude 
widely felt for the recent visit of 
Dr. Kenneth Cragg to West Africa and 
his contribution to an understanding of 
the way to approach Muslims is another 
symptom of a widespread need. It is 
peculiarly the responsibility of the Theo- 
logical Colleges to meet this need. 

Besides this creation of an “apolo- 
getic”’ the staff has the responsibility of 
training the “apologists”, helping the 
ordinands towards becoming men cap- 


able of teaching the Faith to their people, © 


meeting the questions of the curious and 
the hostile, and learning how to make the 
maximum use of the Christian laity and 


q 
especially the trained teachers. Her 
is the essentially evangelistic task ¢ 
these colleges. 


(b) Training for pastorate 


Their second task is to help towarc 
the proper and genuine Africanizatio 
of the Church. This is a huge subjec 
On this also the All-Africa Conference 
spoke, though with a divided voice fe 
there is a right and a wrong kind c 
Africanization, and much thought neec 
still to be given to the nature of Chris’ 
ian universals and also to the particula 
value of what is local in character. Th 
task calls for great sensitiveness of spir 
on the part of foreigners. Perhaps, ir 
deed, their main role will be to inspit 
Africans with the desire to explore ho’ 
best to build up a Christian communit 
which is authentically African in i 
corporate activities and, above all, i 
worship, while yet recognizably part ¢ 
the universal Church. In this secon 
task the colleges have their essentiall 
pastoral role. 


(c) Training for unity 


Their third task, given to them b 
virtue of their Union character, is t 
foster in all their students an intelliger 
understanding by each of his own trad 
tion: a reverence for the genuineness ¢ 
other people’s experience and their e3 
pressions of that experience: a capacit 
to enjoy differences and not just endur 
them: a radical study of what Christia 
unity really means: a preparedness fc 
the particular form of organic unio 
which will be most suitable for We. 
Africa. These are things which will b 
learnt in chapel and in the common lif 
quite as much as in the lecture roon 
They represent what we may call th 
ecclesiastical role of the colleges — th 
revealing of the meaning of the ecclesic 


This three-fold task is immediately re 
lated to so presenting the Gospel t 
Muslims and others that they will mee 
the Christ. They may not accept Hin 
The Church is not, and never has beer 
responsible for what the world does witl 
her Lord. Her responsibility is to re 
veal Him to the world. | 


I have suggested here two ways ir 
which the Church in West Africa has ; 
great opportunity to its hand—the wis 
use of the Maines Colleges and th 
wise use of its Theological Trainin, i 
Colleges. + ag 


(3) Through Missionary Outreach : 
There is a third way and that is i 


deliberate missionary outreach. By ou 


mean a reaching-out in appeal 
y love and by service, by preaching and 
ching, by the offering of a fellow- 
in which men can be healed in body 
_mind and spirit. This reaching-out 
in be done by any community where it 
_ but it also involves a going-out. In 
Mission, where it is genuine, there is 


be lost sight of or forgotten. For 
Christian in every situation, geo- 
hical, sociological, psychological, 
tical, there is a plus ultra—a some- 
g beyond. The Christian must in 
t be one who recognizes the call of 
wild, the challenge of the un- 
deemed. And the symbol of his 
onse is the genuineness of his move- 
t “out”. This outgoing must have 
expression not only individually but 
corporately if the Church is to be 
ive to its obedience. 


Tiere is the particular place of the 
issionary enterprise in West Africa. 
ve said missionary not foreign mis- 
ary because it is an enterprise in 
hich the whole Church in West Africa 
involved. Within this enterprise of the 
yurch there are many points at which 
e Church is welcoming the partnership 
the foreign missionary. If the mean- 
z of the “one baptism” is kept clear 
re is no reason why there should be 
y sense of rivalry or misunderstanding 
tween those who share the “ one bap- 

I There is a great unfinished task 
ad. In the Protectorate of Sierra 
Leone, Islam has won the allegiance of 
» masses of people but has in no way 
ikened them to their place in the new 
ca. That awakening will come, per- 
ips very soon. There will then be an 
unparalleled opportunity for Christians 
vho are themselves awake. Here is the 
jummons to the Creole Church of Sierra 


partners. There is again, as Dr. Trim- 
ingham has pointed out, “a vast region 
comprising the Haute Volta, Ivory Coast, 
d Ghana throughout most of which 
lam is a foreign religion which has 
ained little hold over the original in- 
bitants ”. Much of this area, especially 
© Northern Territories of Ghana, is 
ily just beginning to be infiltrated by 
sionaries. The urgent need is that 
; more of those missionaries should be 
Ticans. 

n Nigeria there is the dies “ Middle 
oA still overwhelmingly pagan, and 
mbering perhaps six million people. 
‘re is another uncommitted area, per- 
9s the most searching challenge to 
© out” which is facing the Church in 
Tia to-day. 


g ing-out—like Abraham—which must © 


cone and to their foreign missionary © 


Meanwhile there is the direct ap- 
proach to Muslims, not only in Sierra 
Leone, in French West Africa, and the 
Northern Territories of Ghana, but in 
Northern Nigeria and among the 
Yoruba of the Western Region. This 
too, we must recognize, will often prove 
to be part of the long-term undertaking. 
Especially in areas where Islam is “ con- 
solidated” to use Dr. Trimingham’s 
phrase, the “siege perilous” by love will 
involve patience and devotion of a 
quality which can well claim to be 


heroic, There are already a good many 
foreigners engaged in that “siege 
perilous”. More are wanted ; men and 


women who will approach the Muslim 
with deep respect, with a trained under- 
standing, and with that love of Christ 
which is very patient and very kind and 
which can endure all things. But above 
all it is Africans, with those qualities, 
who are wanted. It is the lack of a 
sufficiency of these which is one of the 
reasons for speaking of this as a day of 
“crisis” in West Africa. 


There is one word which I would like 
to add here. After Dr. Trimingham had 
finished his survey of the impact of Islam 
in West Africa, which he undertook 
under the joint auspices of the Methodist 
Missionary Society and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, he made a number of 
particular recommendations to both 
these Societies. Among these was his 
insistence on the urgent necessity that 
where Christians were in direct contact 
with Muslims there should be some of 
their number who could command the 
respect of the Muslim Mallams through 
their knowledge of Islam and in this way 
arrive at a point where a genuine “ con- 
versation ” could take place. Even a few 
missionaries who were equipped in both 
Arabic and Islamics would be invalu- 
able, not only for this direct approach 
but also for the help they could give to 
Christian clergy and teachers, among 
whom there is a real hunger for guid- 
ance in their approach to Muslims. Need 
I add that the ideal would be for some 
Nigerians or other West Africans to 
qualify themselves for this specialist 
service. Meanwhile it is a matter of very 
great encouragement that the Methodist 
Missionary Society have already found 
a man qualified for this service, and he 
is now at work as one of their mission- 
aries in Nigeria. It is to be noted that 
he is genuinely ‘“ foot-loose” and is not 
tied to any institutional work whatever, 
a precondition for the kind of usefulness 
which Dr. Trimingham proposed. Mr. 
Crossley, the missionary in question, 
should be able to rely on the prayers of 
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our readers as he pioneers this very im- 
portant field of service. We in C.MLS. 


have also been looking for just such a 
-man and have so far failed to find him. 


West Africa needs a number such. 


Let an African have the last word in 
this NeEws-LeTTeR. Immediately on his 
return to Africa after his consecration 
in 1864, Bishop Samuel Adjai Crowther 
preached a sermon in which he said: 


“We must exhibit a missionary spirit 
ourselves and encourage it among our con- 
gregations... we must...not only support 
our own pastors and teachers... but also 
contribute to send the Gospel into the 
countries beyond.” 


As we say “ Amen” to that let us pray 


for the Church in West Africa, an 
especially for all who lead in th: 
Church, thanking God as we do so fe 
the many there who are deeply alive i 
this day of “crisis” and are seeking 

way of obedience: and, if we are n 
West Africans ourselves, let us ask G 
to show us the judgment which He 
passing upon our own lack of vision, ot 
own failure in obedience. 


Be: 


Your sincere friend, 


Carts 


General necrere 
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